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TWO YEARS AS A FREE LANCE. 





My free lance days, for a time at least, are 
over; next week I sail for another hemisphere 
on a commission that promises both fortune 
and reputation. Of the former there is no 
doubt, for have I not the publisher’s agree- 
ment in black and white before me? The 
latter, of course, is always comparative, a 
consideration that utterly fails to dampen my 
buoyant spirits. 

Two years ago —it seems atleast a dozen — 
I landed in New York with ten elastic dollars 
in my pocket. I had been “dabbling” for 
some time before that, but now I had burnt all 
my bridges and advanced into the heart of the 
enemy’s country. How carefully I planned 
my opening campaign; how sparingly I dined; 
how assiduously I canvassed my immediate 
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neighborhood to locate the publishers within 
walking distance. Unfortunately I received a 
check for fifteen dollars the second day for an 
article which had preceded me by several 
months and for which I had almost lost hope. 
I say “unfortunately,” for I immediately be- 
gan a false calculation which, as I remember, 
was somewhat as follows: — 

“This fifteen-dollar article took just one 
day’s time. There are thirty days in the 
month.” (Sundays for the moment were 
ignored.) ‘Thirty times fifteen are four hun- 
dred and fifty. Say four hundred dollars; 
my fortune is made! ” ; 

Whereupon I began to scan the theatrical 
announcements. 

The errors in my encouraging calculation 
are apparent. The fifteen-dollar article, as I 
afterward reflected, took several days of 
thought before I attempted to write it. There 
are not thirty days in the month, that is thirty 
working days—for me there are scarcely 
twenty. Norcan dollars be multiplied by a 
writer’s working time — not, at least, until he 
makes a name for himself, and then he’s no 
longer a writer — he’s an author. 

The following day I did not even attempt 
a fifteen-dollar article. The rise in my for- 
tunes plus an exciting play and a late supper 
had proved too much for me. Whereupon I 
foolishly calculated: Nothing multiplied by 
thirty equals nothing. Also wide of the 
mark! 

During the next few weeks I dropped more 
foolish notions than it seemed possible for one 
brain to contain. Even yet I marvel, as I 
look back at the useless cargo of fancies and 
dreams I was forced to discharge. Let me 
enumerate a few : — 

1. The idea that an editor will depart from 
a fixed policy merely to avail himself of a 
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well-written article. 
Tolstoy or an Ibsen 
miracle to pass. 

2. The theory that the more manuscripts 
one sends out, the greater is the likelihood of 
acceptances. This savors of old-fashioned 
musketry practice. Sharp-shooting, I find, 
makes a hundred per ceat better showing, be- 
sides saving much ammunition ( postage ). 

3. The assumption that your (or my) 
manuscript is prominently in the editor’s 
mind during its stay in his sanctum. It may 
be for five minutes —even for half an hour, if 
it be very good,— but generally, and I speak 
from personal observation, it bears the same 
ratio to the litter upon his desk that an apple 
bears to an orchard. Occasionally a farmer 
finds such a perfect fruit that he labels it and 
sends it to the fair. Sometimes an editor, 
likewise, gets a story worth boasting of. I am 
content to have mine accepted. 

4. The idea that one can do acceptable 
work for a periodical that he does not read 
and study. He may, just as one may hit a 
target without seeing it. 


Only the name of a 
could bring such a 


I] have given up try- 


ing the former, and if I ever feel particularly 
reckless shall substitute the latter pastime. 
Somehow it does n’t seem so hopeless. 

5. The belief that a publication cannot do 


without one’s contributions. I got that 
notion into my head on several occasions. In 
no case did the editor share it with me! 

To do myself justice I may add that not all 
my preconceived ideas were worthless. Three 
rules, indeed, proved so valuable that I give 
them herewith, with apologies, of course, to 
professional 
article : — 

1. Work on 


For a year, in 


writers who may _ read _ this 


the line of least resistance. 
my case, this proved to be 
juvenile work, which I found to be fairly re- 
munerative. Later 1 have devoted myself to 
descriptive articles, generally with 
tions. These have all sold. Short stories 
and humorous paragraphs have not been win- 
ners with me, although I had thought of 
making them my specialty. 

2. Read the best authors, and study books 
on English. I had been preparing for literary 
work for many years, but when I realized my 
shortcomings I impulsively mapped out a 


illustra- 


course of study that included one hundred 
and fifty standard works, and twenty-five rhe- 
torics and text-books on English (which | 
bought at one time!) all to be read and di- 
gested in eighteen months. Neither list is 
half completed yet, and I doubt if the latter 
ever will be, for I am beginning to suspect 
that too much rhetoric is as bad as none at all. 
Nevertheless, the course, on the whole, has 
been of great benefit to me —I speak only of 
its relation to my work —and has led to the 
destruction of much rubbish, and the re- 
writing and final disposal of much else that 
would otherwise have been unsalable. 

3. Submit work to a competent literary 
man and pay to have it criticised and over- 
hauled. Also, whenever possible, get the 
editor to drop a hint as to why an article is 
unavailable. This reminds me of the well- 
known story of the man whose nose had been 
seized by a vicious bull pup. His son, the 
owner of the dog, not at all alarmed over the 
situation, kept calling: “Grin and bear it, 
father —it'll be the makings of the pup!” 
If the editor can only endure the ordeal, it’ll 
be the makings of 
writers. 

Having shown, or endeavored to show, that 
I appreciate the trials of the editor, and hav- 
ing confessed to the absurdity of my early 
conceptions regarding his work and his 
methods, I feel it but right to add that in my 
humble opinion he could do better in the mat- 
ter of payment for manuscripts. Where the 
publishers provide for payment on acceptance, 
it seems hard to the struggling writer to have 
to wait for weeks or even for months on the 
editor’s convenience. I have more than once 
actually gone without food when more than 
two hundred dollars was due me, most of it by 
supposedly “ pay on acceptance ” publications, 
and wealthy ones at that. Why did I not ask 
for my checks? I did finally, but I did it in 
great bitterness of spirit, for every employee 
who had a hand in the matter — that particular 
transaction required three of them — treated 
me in a most patronizing manner and led me 
to believe that a great and most exceptional 
favor had been extended to me. Another con- 
tribution to the same magazine, which the 
editor took five months to consider before 
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accepting, was not paid for fornine months. 
Yet that editor and his associates get their 
salaries at the week’s end. 

Then there is the editor who promises to 
pay on publication and does not. His maga- 
zine is probably not on a sound financial basis, 
so we must not be severe on him. Rather let 
the censure rest on the editor who doesn't 
publish —at least not for years. For this he 
is possibly not to blame, although he is apt to 
specify an early date at which the article is to 
appear, thereby keeping the contributor on 
the qui vive to see his work, till hope at last 
dies in his breast. His promise as to pay- 
ment, however, becomes a farce and might as 
well read: ‘* We will pay you when we pay 
you.”’ Verily that may mean never. 

In contrast to this, I may mention the editor 
who paid me twice for the same contribution. 


Did I refund the second check? I don’t re- 
member. Then there is the genial editor who 
pays me in advance for an article, the editor 
who always sends a check and a compliment 
together, and the editor who takes my work 
regularly (a lady —God bless her!) and sends 
me a check every month. 

Have I made ends meet since I became a 
free lance? Notquite; butin fairness I must 
add that I never did before. Would I advise 
other literary aspirants to come to New York 
and try their luck? NotI! AllI can say is 
that when I sail next week there will be a free 
lance vacancy. It will not much matter if it 
is never filled —if it is, I fervently hope that 
my successor may have his timepiece and 
trinkets safe in his possession at the end of 


two years— I, at least, can boast of that. 
New York, N. Y. 








GETTING INTO PRINT. 


Getting into print is not at all a difficult 
matter, provided one has the two requisite 
qualifications and goes to work in the right 
Way. 

There are really only two qualifications 
requisite. The first is to be able to say some- 
thing interesting, and the second to be able to 
say it in an interesting way. Given these two 
faculties, any one who goes to work in the 
right way will find no difficulty whatever in 
getting into print. Without them, no one has 
any chance whatever of success. 

Now what is going to work in the right 
way? Simply applying common sense to the 
disposal of literary wares, and offering the 
manuscript, whatever it may be, in the proper 
market. Anything else would be ridiculous, 
wouldn’tit? And yet right here is where 
most writers, until they have learned wisdom 
by experience, make a serious mistake. 
Having written a poem, or a short story, the 
ambitious author’s first idea is to submit it to 
the Century. Indue time he getsit back. Next 


he offers it to Harper's, to Scribner’s,to the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, to other prominent 
publications — with a similar result. Then he 
either gets discouraged and throws the manu- 
script into the waste-basket, or does what he 
should have done at first, looks about for a 
publication to which his manuscript is es- 
pecially fitted, and which is not so crowded 
with contributions that his offering cannot 
find a place. 

There’s the secret of placing manuscripts, 
when the author has n’t made a literary name. 
Here’s the rule in a nut-shell: Azim at the 
target you can hit. It may be one of the 
lower-grade monthlies; it may be your own 
local weekly newspaper. In either case you 
will get into print promptly, and it may be 
profitably, and, having made a beginning at the 
bottom of your ladder, whatever it may be, 
you can go on, helped by growing reputation 
and experience, to work your way upward to 
the top. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical tosay. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Because of the inability of the editor of 
THE WRITER, on account of ill health and the 
pressure of other duties, to give attention to 
the magazine during the past year, no numbers 
have been issued since the one dated May, 
1904. The present number is paged continu- 
ously from that, and the fourteen numbers for 
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1904 and 1905 will together make a single vol- 
ume. All subscriptions unexpired May 1, 
1904, will be date ahead ten months. 


* 
” * 


Just 1,007 new novels and volumes of stories 
were published in the United States during 
1904, according to figures compiled by the 
Publishers’ Weekly. And it is doubtless true 
that at least 2,014 more were sent back to dis- 


appointed authors by unappreciative pub- 
lishers. 


* 
* * 


Some excellent advice was given recently 
by an experienced American publisher to an 
author who said that she had to write as many 
books as she could, to keep alive, and was 
producing them at an astonishingly rapid rate, 
generally selling them outright for small sums. 
He wrote to her that he believed if she would 
put in enough time on one book to do herself 
justice, the book would pay her more than all 
the hasty books she could write in the same 
period. The suggestion is one that every 
prolific writer will do well to ponder. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, for instance, has written 
twelve novels in three years. Who can doubt 
that his fame would live longer if he had 
written three novels in twelve years instead ? 


* 
* * 


Let’s all be humorists, and write books, in- 
stead of paragraphs for newspapers! John 
Kendrick Bangs told a Boston reporter re- 
cently that to write “ The Houseboat on the 
Styx,” took only about a month and a half of 
work, not nearly as hard, he said, as he finds 
the writing of the editorial page of Puck, and 
that the book has brought him in “about 
$35,000 or $40,000,” while at the present time 
“the sales yield a continuous income.” 
Happy Mr. Bangs — especially if the reporter 
did n't misunderstand, and add an extra cipher 
to the figures. 7 

* * 

In these days when literature is dominated 
by commercialism it is refreshing to read how 
Browning refused to make a business of his 
art. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton tells the 
story. “I went once,” she says, “to persuade 
him to accept an offer of several thousand dol- 
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lars for a single poem, which was proffered 
him by an American periodical. ‘* No,’ said he, 
‘1 would accept this offer if I would accept any 
offer of the kind, but I am resolved against it. 
I have had blank checks sent me by some of 
our most important magazines, asking me to 
send a poem and fill the check in as I wished, 
but I have always said no.’” 


* 
* * 


It is an old saying of proofreaders that the 
most dangerous man in the composing room is 
the really intelligent compositor —the man 
who actually is bright and well informed, and 
who consequently corrects something that 
seems to him wrong when it really isn’t, and 
so defeats the author’s purpose. An jllustra- 
tion is afforded by Edward Ewerett Hale’s ex- 
perience with the proofreader who read “ The 
Man Without a Country” when it was origi- 
nally published in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Readers may remember that the story begins 
with the quotation of an imaginary announce- 
ment in a New York paper of the death of 
Philip Nolan “on board the United States cor- 
vette Levant, latitude 2 degrees 1t minutes 
south, longitude 131 degrees west ” Following 
the rule that fiction and fact must be kept 
separate in story-writing. although the fiction 
may be made to have the appearance of fact, 
Dr. Hale took pains to have the latitude and 
longitude fixing the position of his ship indi- 
cate a spot high in the Andes. Wasthe proof- 
reader content with this? Oh, no! His eagle 
eye at once discerned the “error,” and, doubt- 
less with a pitying smile for the ignorance or 
carelessness of the author, he carefully cor 
rected the figures to make them indicate a spot 
in the Pacific ocean where the Levant might 
have been lost. And Dr. Hale didn’t discover 
the “improvement” for more than twenty 
years! 


« * 


In another way Dr. Hale’s intentions with 
this story were defeated. As “The Man 
Without a Country” was a story with a pur- 
pose, published at a time when feeling was 
running high, it was desirable that it should 
appear to be based on fact, and it was thought 
that it would be more effective if it were pub- 


lished anonymously. The story was printed, 
therefore, without the signature of the author. 
Unfortunately, however, in the same number 
of the Aé/antic was printed the index for the 
year, and the man who made up the index 
knew who wrote the story, and had not been 
told not to impart his knowledge. Conse- 
quently, readers of the magazine, looking at 
the printed index, easily discovered that the 
anonymous story of “The Man Without a 
County ” was written by Edward Everett Hale. 
W. H. H. 





OUERIES 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.} 

Is it necessary to put a comma before *-and”’ 
in such a series of words as “He is rich, 
handsome, and well-bred”? Some of the 
books say that the comma after “ rich ” repre- 
sents an “and” not expressed, so that as 
“and” is used after “ handsome,” no comma 
is required. L. M. 


[A comma should be put after each adjec- 
tive inaseries like that quoted, whether the 
“and” is expressed or not. 
not represent “and” unexpressed, but is a 
necessary mark to separate the adjectives. 
Take, for instance, the phrase, “ The officers 
of the club shall be President, Vice-President, 


The comma does 


Secretary, and Treasurer.” Omit the comma, 
and you have only three officials, instead of 
four. — W. H. H.] 





> 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY, 


Most short stories belong in varying degree 
to one of five classes. The story is eithera 
tale, a fable, a study, a dramatic sketch, or a 
complete drama. If narrative predominates, 
it is a tale chiefly, though all the other ele- 
ments of moral, character study, and so forth 
may be present; if description predominates, 
you call your story a study. The character of 
the subject in hand must determine these 
points. In discussing the typical short story, 
however, we will take the balanced whole as 
illustrated by Maupassant’s stories, and from 
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this type each writer can make such modifica- 
tions as his own subject demands. 

The course of procedure in setting about 
the writing a short story may be as follows : — 

1. First, one must have a striking idea, 
Situation, or trait of character, and only one. 
Few people can sit down and evolve a situa- 
tion out of their heads. They must hit on it 
accidentally in some way, and i: must be very 
simple, or it will not be completely developed 
in a short story. The length of the story 
should be the same as the bigness of the idea, 
no bigger and no smaller, and to make a story 
longer or shorter than just as long as the idea 
is to spoil the story. 

2. Having an idea, our author sits down to 
write his story, and he is very likely to fix his 
attention on some general idea in space. But 
that is fatal. He must have something defi- 
nite to look at. 
Necklace.” 
those pretty and charming girls who are some- 
times, as if by a mistake of destiny, born ina 
family of clerks.” Now, this story is only 
1,800 words long, but 


Observe Maupassant in “ The 
He begins: “She was one of 


Maupassant uses up 
about 300 at once in describing this woman. 
He tells how she dressed, what sort of things 
she had in the house, what she wished she had, 
what sort of a man her husband was, what 
they had for dinner, her dreams and hopes. 
You feel well acquainted with 
were your next-door neighbor. And all the 
rest of the story is about this woman, what 
happened to her, how she was delighted and 
disappointed. Her husband is hardly men- 
tioned after the first. 


her, as if she 


It is a story about this 


woman who has interested you, and everything 
is left out but her experience. 

3. Havinga right start it is not difficult to 
go straight ahead to the end successfully, in a 


simple and natural manner. But still it is 
often puzzling to know what to select and 
what to reject of the many things that may 
present themselves to the mind. The invaria- 
ble rule should be: Put in nothing that has not 
a bearing on the catastrophe of the story, and 
omit nothing that has. It is a great tempta- 
tion, if one has a fine moral sentence, an apt 
phrase, or a terse anecdote or ol:servation, to 
put it in just where it occurs to the mind. 


But the artistic story-writer will sacrifice abso- 
lutely everything of that sort to the immediate 
interest of the story. That is, to him, every- 
thing. But apparently trivial details that are 
in the thread of the story must be putin. In 
“The Necklace’? Maupassant tells how the 
wife tore open the letter of invitation, how sne 
looked when she read it, what she said, and 
what her husband answered; then how she 
went to get.the necklace, what her friend said, 
and what she said. But you will notice that 
he sticks closely to the woman of whom he is 
telling the story. Everything about her is of 
interest; nothing else is. 

4. The secret of giving strength to a story 
is in clever use of contrasts. A story that has 
been true to the preceding injunctions will be 
a correct story, but it will probably be weak 
unless it has strong contrasts in it, and to make 
strong contrasts one must match one descrip- 
tion against another in each detail. In “The 
Necklace” notice the skillful contrast in the 
latter part of the story of what Madame 
Loisel actually did, with what in the first part 
of the story she wanted to do. She wanted 
luxuries, servants, a fine house; but they dis- 
missed the servant they had, rented a garret 
under the roof, etc. Each fact in the last part 
is matched with a corresponding dream in the 
first part. Then at the very end of the story 
her friend, who is rich, and 
young, with smooth, white hands, is brought 
face to face with Madame Loisel, who has 
grown coarse and rough. 
skillful use of contrast and cross-contrast 
makes the real strength of Maupassant. 

5. But everything should tend to the bring- 
ing out of a single idea or particular thought 
of some kind, without which the story is 
valueless. The reader expects some perti- 
nent conclusion, and if he does not find it, he 
says the story is a failure, and when he has 
got the essential idea he does not care to read 
further. He may read on to the end, out of 
curiosity to see if anything more does har pen. 
But if there is anything more he is disap- 
pointed. In the story of “The Necklace” 
Maupassant does not hint at his real idea un- 
til the very end, and when he has said the sup- 
posed necklace is paste, he stops short. The 


still remains 


This constant and 
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reader says to himself irresistibly, “ Ob, the 
irony of fate!” and he is ten times more 
pleased than if Maupassant had said it him- 
self, though no one could doubt he was think- 
ing it all the time he was writing the story.— 
Sherwin Cody, in Pittsburg Dispatch. 

> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Philip Loring Allen, whose story, “The 
Making of a Medicine Man,” appeared in 
Leslie's Magazine for March, says that he 


, 


always finds the most convenient way to de- 
scribe his antecedents is by saying that he is 
the son of Allen and 
Grammar, his father, 
William F. 
authors. 


Greenough’s Latin 
the late Professor 
Allen, having been one of its 
Mr. Allen was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1899, and went to 
New York the next fall, going on the Evening 
Post as reporter. He has been with the Post 
ever since, in one capacity or another. For 
the last two years he has been on the editorial 
staff, and he also serves when congress is in 
session in the Washington bureau of the Vew 
York Evening Post and the Boston Tran- 
script. Mr. Allen had short stories in 
Scribner's Magazine and the Saturday Even 
ing Post, and occasional bits of light verse in 
various places, including Harfger’s, the Cen- 
tury, Leslie's, and Puck. In Les/ie’s for June 
he had a half-humorous article, “ The Eternal 
Gullible.” Inthe Black Cat competition two 
years with a collaborator, Walter T. 
Arndt, Mr. Allen shared in one of the $150 


has 


ago, 


prizes, and he has had another story in the 
Black Cat since. 


Allan P. Ames, whose story, “ McArdle’s 
Retirement,” was printed in the Crzterzon for 
March, is a young newspaper man connected 
with the staff of the Albany Argus. During 
the past two years he has contributed short 
stories, with an occasional special article, to 
a number of magazines, including the Sa¢ur- 
day Evening Post, Lippincott’s, Ainslee’s, St. 
Nicholas, Munsey’s, the Metropolitan, Golf. 
the Mational Magazine, the World’s Work, 
the Red Book, and the Delineator. He writes 
mainly short fiction, which is usually distin- 
guishel by a humorous turn, but as yet his 


name has not become identified with any one 
particular vein of story-writing. Mr. Ames is 
a recent graduate of Hamilton college, and 
his home has always been in Albany, N. Y. 


B. M. Bower, whose story, “When the 
Storm Doctor Blundered,” was published in 
Ainslee’s for March, was born and educated in 
Minnesota, but has spent much time in Mon- 
tana, and now lives in the state of .Washing- 
ton. About three years ago Mr. Bower took 
up writing with the determination, as he says, 
to “get somewhere” in the profession, and 
his first story was “The Ghost in the Red 
Shirt,” which Lippincott’s Magazine published 
last July. After that he wrote Salvation Army 
stories and sold them to the Authors’ Maga- 
zine—which died soon afterward. A year 
ago he turned to the life around him, and wrote 
“Chip, of the Flying U,” which was accepted 
as a novelette by the Popular Magazine. 
Since then Azaslee’s has been printing a series 
of stories with the same characters that figure 
in “Chip, of the Flying U,” and the 
success of these stories of Montana ranch life 
has led Mr. Bower to keep almost exclusively to 
Western coloring, although he is writing a 
Salvation Army novelette, ““ Where Treads the 
Multitude.” 

Vincent Harper, whose article, ‘“ The 
Second Nocturn of St. Patrick,” appeared in 
Lippincott’s for March, and whose story, “A 
Crossed Scent,” in Aznslee’s for March, is one 
of a series which that magazine is publishing, 
is a New Yorker by birth, but says he has been 
a globe trotter for some years now, and was 
led to “goin” for fiction by a remark of an 
English critic whom he met at the antipodes. 
Ainslee’s accepted his first manuscript a ycar 
or more ago, characterizing it as “a promising 
bit of character analysis.” Since then he has 
had articles in McClure’s, Lippincott’s, the 
Booklovers Magazine, the National Maga- 
zine, the Overland Monthly, Town Topics, 
and the Pacific Monthly. “Of course,” says 
Mr. Harper, “my des¢ work is regularly re- 
turned, ‘ availability ’in the current view taken 
of that elusive quality being thought to ex- 
clude anything too widely different from the 
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recent ‘successes’ of the Great Have Beens 
who hold the centre of the ‘literary’ stage.” 


John McAuley Palmer, whose story, ‘“ The 
Man in the _ Pigeonhole,” 
McClure’s for March, is a 


appeared in 
captain in the 
United States army, at present on duty as an 
instructor at West Point. He is a native of 
Illinois, and a grandson of the late General 
John M. Palmer of that state. Captain 
Palmer is a student of economic questions and 
particularly of railways and other public 
utilities. Inthe Morth American Review for 
December, 1902, he published an article, 
“ Railroad Building a Mode of Warfare,” in 
which he considered the effect of communica- 
tions in pacifying and developing corquered 
territory. This article attracted considerable 
notice, and led to a discussion in the United 
States Senate as to the advisability of con- 
structing public railways in the Philippines. 
In McClure’s for August, 1903, Captain 
Palmer had a story, entitled “Colonel Lump- 
kin’s Campaign,” in which some of the 
methods of modern street railway finance were 
explained by Colonel Timothy Lumpkin, a re- 
formed captain of industry, and in June, 1904, 
the same magazine published his financial 
satire, “The Inoculation of Mr. Skads.”’ 
This latter article is one of a series of ar- 
ticles on economic questions in terms of popu- 
lar satire, which -Captain Palmer intends to 
bring out in book form. 


Edith Rickert, who wrote “ At Winchester,” 
inthe February Book News, is the author of 
two novels, ** Out of the Cypress Swamp,” 
published in 1902, and “The Reaper,” pub- 
lished last year. She has contributed to 
various periodicals, English and American. 
In the Atlantic for November, she had a 
story, ‘ The Fertile Hand,” which she says 
was related to her by a Celt who claims to 
possess the miraculous power described in the 
story. Miss Rickert is an American by birth 
and education, but a wanderer by nature. Of 
late years she has lived chiefly in London, but 
she now has alsoa home in an ancient farmhouse 
not far from Tunbridge Wells. The low red 
building, with its peaked tile roof, stained 
amber and green and purple with lichen, stands 


in a delightful garden and has an orchard of 
nine apple trees and a_ blackberry hedge. 
Within, also, it is of the old world, with 
its great beams, capacious chimney corner, 
diamond-paned windows, and black oak fur- 
niture. Miss Rickert spends some part of 
each year in what she calls “ voyages of dis- 
covery,” that is, journeys without destination 
or plan other than to assimilate new modes of 
life and language. In the Shetland Isles — 
the scene of her recent novel, ‘‘ The Reaper,” 
—she fell in with many adventures by land 
and by sea. Of these the most trying was the 
necessity laid upon her in a certain lonely 
village of redeeming the reputation of her 
country, which had suffered sadly in the hands 
of the only other American ever seen there, 
a man who married a Shetland woman and ill- 
treated her; the drollest was her success as 
an impromptu dentist, in the operation of 
filling a tooth with carbolic acid, cotton, and 
gutta percha, the nearest surgeon being some 
sixty miles away. Miss Rickert’s latest “ dis- 
covery” is a forgotten town in Zeeland, into 


which she was so thoroughly adopted that she 
thinks of buying a house there, and where she 


has been asked to stand godmother 
promising Dutch baby. 


to a 


Katharine Metcalf Roof, whose sketch of 
Madame Tauscher-Gadski was printed in the 
Booklovers Magazine for March, lives in New 
York, and for the past two years has been 
writing articles on musical subjects for the 
Criterion. The Booklovers Magazine for 
last September published an artist story writ- 
ten by her, the October Atlantic had -one of 
her stories, “ The Passing of Spring,” and the 
October Ainslee’s had a short sketch, “ The 
Eternal Masculine.”’ Besides these contribu- 
tions, she has had musical articles in the 
Etude and the Musician, and some stories, 
one musical in atmosphere, in the Reade? 
Magazine. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Glasgow. —‘“‘ My stories have all been 
written as a result of the simple impulse to tell 
them, and they all seemed to grow, just natu- 
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rally, and quite as a matter of course, out of 
nothing at all. For instance, I got my idea for 
‘The Deliverance’ about four years ago while 
1 was walking down there in that box-bordered 
walk under the big magnoliatree. 1 had never 
even conceived of the name of Christopher 
Blake, much less his personality and ultimate 
destiny. But on that day I had been reading 
Thomas Hardy here in this very spot, and had 
closed the book —it was ‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd ’— and walked down to see how 
my dahlia hedge was coming on. 

“When I reached the magnolia tree I saw, 
like a flash, the figure of Christopher Blake 
coming to give himself up for the murder of 
old Bill Fletcher. The vividness of the im- 
pression never left me, though it was a full 
year before 1 began to piece together in my 
mind the course of events that had led up to 
such a situation.” 

“The book was really four years in the 
writing, then?” : 

“ Well, yes, if I must admit it. I spent two 
years’ solid, continuous work in the actual 
writing of my last book, and the two preceding 
years I had it constantly in mind, laying my 
scenes and drawing my characters. 

“How do I write my books? Well, to 
begin with, I work always in the morning. 
When I am in good working mood | sit at my 
desk from about nine till one every day. I 
write my books in what I might call three 
processes. The first process is a rough draft 
of the complete book, which I always work at 
rapidly and furiously, so as to catch the spirit 
of the scenes and situations that come crowd- 
ing upon me so rapidly that if I did not put 
them immediately upon paper they would 
escape me. 

“The first draft of ‘The Deliverance’ I 
wrote in less than six months, chapter for 
chapter as it stands to-day. The narrative 
was very crude, of course, and it was three or 
four times too voluminous. 

“The second draft of the book occupies a 
much longer time and hard work begins in 
earnest. While I am on the first draft I work 
with feverish excitement, and find the keenest 
pleasure and delight in watching the progress 


of the story. I am too excited and too 


much interested to feel weary or to stop to 
criticise. By the time I am ready for the 
second writing the first enthusiasm is quite 
worn away. The period of inspiration is past, 
and I must depend upon art and skill entirely. 
Everything now is done with conscious effort, 
scenes are minimized, characters are elabo- 
rated, whole chapters are eliminated entirely. 

“The third writing is pretty much of the 
same order as the second, only there is no 
recasting, no throwing out of chapters or 
modifications of characters or situations. It 
consists chiefly in trying to give precision to 
the diction and unity and proportion to the 
sentences, paragraphs, and chapters. For in- 
stance, I rewrote the opening chapter of ‘ The 
Battle Ground’ just fourteen times, the first 
chapter of ‘The Voice of the People’ | re- 
wrote twelve times, and the introduction to 
‘The Deliverance’ four times.” — /nterview, 
in the New York Herald. 


Saxe Holm.— It has often been said that 
the best-kept literary secret was the author- 
ship of the books appearing with the name of 
“Saxe Holm” on the title page. In his auto- 
biography Moncure D. Conway now prints for 
the first time a letter from Mrs. Helen Hunt 
distinctly avowing her authorship and saying 
frankly: “1 intend to deny it till I die; then 
I wish it to be known.” 


Holmes —J. Pierpont Morgan has added 
another old and valuable manuscript to his 
collection, purchasing for $4,000 from Tristam 
Coffin the original of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“Autocrat of the Breakiast Table.” The 
manuscript is in good condition and is counted 
among the most valuable in American litera- 
ture. When it was offered to him Mr. Mor- 
gan at once expressed a desire to have it, and 
told Mr. Coffin that if he could establish its 
authenticity he could set his own price on it. 
The manuscript was taken to an authority, 
who recognized it and stamped it as the 
original. 

Mr. Osgood, a former publisher of the 
Atlantic Monthly, in which “ The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” was first published, re- 
tained the manuscript for many years. It was 
sold when his estate was settled, and fell into 
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the hands of Mr. Coffin. Several of the 
pages were then missing, and at Mr. Coffin’s 
request Dr. Holmes, who was then alive, re- 
wrote them and to-day they cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest. 

The manuscript contains about three hun- 
dred closely-written quarto pages and includes 
the poems, “The Wonderful One-Horse 
Shay,” “The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘ Parson 
Turell’s Legacy,” and “ The Living Temple.” 
Among works by American “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” is always 
placed with the foremost, and, with “ Ben 
Hur,” it is one of-the few great American 
works the manuscript of which 
preserved.— New York Herald. 


writers 


has been 


of the 
processes of the Henry James method is given 


James.— An interesting reveiation 


by a writer in the Reader who knows some- 
thing of the author's life in his English home 
at Rye. According to this authority, the in- 
tricate literary constructions of this master of 
after the germ 
Directly Mr. James gets hold of an 
idea that pleases him he dictates it in the 
form of a short story, walking back and forth 
as he The 10,000 or more words 
thus put together are read and pondered and 


the complex are developed 
theory. 


creates. 


become the nucleus of a still longer story in 


which new characters are introduced, 


scenes elaborated, and 


new 
the famous Henry 
James sentence begins to be tangled into its 
cryptic form. The original story has now 
been evolved into a novelette of some 20,000 
words, and it is not until the author has seen 
the result of this on paper that he begins to 
give the matter the characteristic James 
touches which make the story unintelligible 
save to those initiated in the mysteries of his 
very involved style. This work is carried on 
with the greatest precision and close concen- 
tration of effort until the magic tea hour, when 
all work is suspended and the author joins his 
guests in his simply furnished but luxurious 
drawing room and becomes an ideal host. 
This elaborate process of composition is most 
interesting to contemplate, but what would not 
a busy man give to get hold of that first rough 
draft that really tells the story, and find out 


what it is all about without so much guesswork 





— so much puzzling over sentences that never 
could be made to parse.— New York Sun. 
Sainte-Beuve. — Sainte-Beuve was invari- 
ably both accurate and comprehensive ; detail 
was so great a part of his work and method 
that each least allusion is apt, each passing 
decision as penetrating and subtle as it is im- 
partial. From the appearance, in 1827, of his 
first book, to his death in 1869, Sainte-Beuve 
worked steadily at the task he loved. As 
literary Paris was yet talking of each Mon- 
day’s essay, fresh that morning, its author 
would begin upon the one to followit. Ona 
Monday each was usually written, and then 
for three days would come revision after re- 
vision, with a paragraph dropped in one place 
and a added 
changed here and a phrase recast there, till, 


sentence in another, a word 
when the poor printer man received his copy 
on Friday morning, it was seldom of the sort 
that could be called “clean.” Even then, re- 


vision had not ended. The proof was read 

twice at least, and every reading meant more 
. 

The result, however, was marked 


by an accuracy of statement, a finish in ex- 


changes. 


pression, an appositeness in each least refer- 
ence or quotation, which warranted ar y amount 
Paris came to regard those feuille- 
tons as matters of importance; the world of 


of labor. 


letters of to-day points to them as models of 
French prose —clear, precise, and wholly 
charming. — Warwick James Price, in the 
Criterion. 

Weyman. — Stanley Weyman, it is said, 
became a professional novelist at the mature 
age of thirty-five, after nervousness had made 
his career at the bar a failure. In an idle 
hour, with a cigar at his club, he turned over 
the pages of Professor Baird’s history of the 
Huguenots, and it suddenly occurred to him 
that there was a good novel in the subject. 
There was. It came from his pen as “ The 
House of the Wolf,” and it brought him a 
thousand dollars and made him a novelist. — 
New York Tribune. 

Wallace.— General Lew Wallace was a la 
borious writer, and his copy came hard. He 
is said to have had a habit of writing the 
rough draft of his ideas on a slate, so that 
erasures could be made easily, then transfer- 
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ring the writing with a soft pencil to paper, 
and finally, when all was to his satisfaction, 
copying in ink with the precision of a clerk. 
Frequently he wrote but a few lines a day, and 
sometimes he scratched them out within the 
next twenty-four hours. There were laborious 
and painstaking writers before General 


George C. Riggs uses the old signature 
familiar and beloved to children and grown- 
ups— Kate Douglas Wiggin— Mew York 
Sun. 

Educated Dialect.— They’re almost edu- 


cating dialect out of literature, up north. 
Listen to this refrain from a northern ex- 


Wallace, however, and some of them were 
great writers, too. Robert Louis Stevenson 
once said that a man who was unwilling to 
spend a whole afternoon looking for the right 
word for the expression of an idea was unfit 
for the work of literature.— Boston Herald. 


change : — 


“Cedars standin’ in de cold, 
Trim dat Christmas tree, 
Maple drops a bunch of gold, 
Trim dat Christmas tree. 
Stars a-shinin’ in de night 
Make de snowflakes glisten bright, 
> Gwine to hab it lookin’ right, 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS, 


STR es 


2S drape op nica ene ioral pee 
hn slike 


ELE 


ids beet 


a al ey OS 





oy, 


Trim dat Christmas tree. 


— 
2 Fah 


In the above we have maples that ‘drop ” 
“a bunch of gold,” and snowflakes “ glisten- 
And a darkey to say it, too!— At 


ae 


Collaboration.— Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, the author of “ Kate of Kate Hall,” has re- 


ee 


: 99 
ing! 


cently recounted the writing of that story in 
collaboration with her husband. “ My hus- 
band and I wrote it together,” she said, “ dur- 
ing the first years-of our married life, each 
Writing as nearly as possible exactly half of 
the book. But I defy anybody to point out 
where he ends and I begin, or vice versa. 
When once it was typed we could not our- 
selves always tell which of us was the author 
of particular passages. It was only when the 
blue pencil came into requisition and it was 
proposed to cut out certain portions that the 
veritable author was discovered by his or her 
(as the case might be) reluctance to sacrifice 
that particular passage. A modern instance 
of the judgment of Solomon!” — Boston 
Transcript. 

Literary Women’s Signatures.— It is in- 
teresting to notice how many modern women 
writers use their husbands’ names as the sig- 
natures of their literary productions. Nobody 
ever thinks of “ Mrs. Robert Browning” as a 
poet, but one never hears Mrs. Humphry 
Ward called Mary. Augusta Ward. Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, Mrs. 
John D. Hammond, Mrs. Alfred Ely, who 
formerly wrote under the name of “ Helena 
Rutherfurd,” and several others are writing 
over their husbands’ signatures. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Edward Wharton uses the 
combination of Edith Wharton, and Mrs. 


lanta Constitution. 


Mixed Metaphors.— British oratory seems to 
have no distaste for mixed figures of speech. 
Various “bulls ” of this sort have often been 
laid at the doors of members of parliament. 
Here are some modern instances of Parlia- 
mentary lapses of this sort: — 

“Sir, we are told that by this legislation the 
heart of the country has been shaken to its 
very foundations.” 

“ Among the many jarring notes heard in 
this house on military affairs, this subject at 
least must be regarded as an oasis.” 

“The interests of the employers and em- 
ployed are the same nine times out of ten — I 
will say, even ninety-nine times out-of ten.” 

‘Our tongues are tied, our hands are fet- 
tered, and we are really beating the air to no 
purpose.” 

“ T will now repeat what I was about to say 
when the honorable member interrupted.” 

“The West Indies will now have a future 
which they never had in the past.” 

“A thorny subject which has long been a 
bone of contention among us.” 

“A slumbering volcano’ which at 
moment a spark might set aflame.” 

“The honorable member would denude us 
of every rag of principle which we have been 
proclaiming from the house-tops.” 

“Ah! The honorable member opposite 


any 
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shakes his hzad at that. But he can’t shake 
mine!” 

Barristers are usually credited with possess- 
ing accuracy of speech, but some expressions 
recently reported indicate that they are capa- 
A member 
of the bar, in his opening speech for the de- 
fence, said: — 


ble of a blundering use of words. 


“Gentlemen of the jury, the case for the 
crown is a mere skeleton, for, as I shall show 
you, it has neither flesh, blood, nor bones in it.” 

A well-known member of 
formed the house that an “oral agreement is 
not worth the paper it is written on.” 

But a Leeds solicitor cutdid his competitors 
when he said, fervidly: “ Gentlemen of the jury, 
it will be for you to say whether this defen- 
dant shall be allowed to come into court with 
unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypoc- 
risy in his mouth, and take three bullocks out 
of my client’s pockets with impunity.” — Lon- 
don Tit-bits. 


Parliament in- 


Authors Are Long-lived.— The publica- 
tion of Dr. Weir Mitchell's new novel, so 
closely following the author's seventy-fifth 
birthday, attracts attention to the fact that our 
American authors have been and are today a 
long-lived class. Dr. Holmes attained the age 
of eighty-five. Whittier and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe died at eighty-four; Bryant at eighty- 
three; Emerson at seventy-eight; Irving at 
seventy-six; Longfellow at seventy five. Of 
authors still living and with one or two excep- 
tions actively at work Julia Ward Howe will 
be eighty six in May; Edward Everett Hale is 
eighty-three ; Moncure Conway is seventy-two; 
Mark Twain is sixty-eight, and William D. 
Howells will be sixty-eight this March. 
Holmes and Whittier both did some of their 
best work after seventy-five, Dr. Osler to the 
contrary notwithstanding.— New York Sun. 


A Publisher's Delightful Innovation.— On 
the top floor of an apartment house not a thou- 
sand miles from Grammercy Park, New York, 
there is a group of bachelors who make their 
living in the byways rather than the highways 
of literature. The other night one of the 
lodgers went from room to room with two slips 
of paper in_his hand, one being a check for 
fifty dollars from a publishing house in Bos- 
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ton, the other a brief note informing the re 


cipient that the check was by of an 
He 


meant. 


way 
what 
tell 


“ honorarium.” wanted to know 


*“ honorarium ” could 


him. 


Nobody 


It seems he had sent a 30,000-word story to 
the publishing house in question, and since no 
one could tell him what the message meant he 
concluded that the fifty dollars was first pay- 
ment on account. But to his surprise two 
days later he received the manuscript back 
from the Boston house, with a letter saying 
that, while they were unable to use it, they 
had sent him an “honorarium” to repay him 
for the time they had kept it, and for the 
pleasure they had in reading it! 

Every man on the floor of that apartment 
house promptly sent all the manuscript he had 
on hand to Boston.— New York Press. 


The Virtue of Exaggeration.— Few things 
that happen in this world are so interesting as 
they might be, and it is only now and again 
that writers of the smaller leading articles are 
able to say that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Thus it is that when in a book an asterisk ar- 
rests attention, and another at the foot of the 
page marks the words “ A true incident!” you 
are taking few chances in promising yourself 
that it will also be a duil incident. Within 
certain limits, the writer of the invented ro- 
mance hasafree hand. He pulls the strings 
in his marionette show, he can bring the 
characters on and take them off just as he 
likes, and this accounts for the circumstance 
(puzzling to some readers) that in novels the 
right person so often arrives at the precisely 
In real life this does not 
always happen, because the streets.are up, or 
the train selected proves to be one that runs on 
Good Friday only. The mere selection of inci- 


right moment. 


dents necessary in writing is in itself a species 
of exaggeration; written dialogue is rightly ex- 
pected to be much better than spoken dia- 
logue. If conversation in books modelled it- 
self exactly on conversation as it really oc- 
curs, one-half of the printed pages would be 
made up of sentences such as: 

“ Wonder when we are going to have some 
really fine weather.” 

“Some sort of tabloids, I believe, but she 
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won't tell anybody what they are. As for 
being thinner than she was, that’s all non- 
sense.” 

“It's better than it was, but it’s still about 
me. I believe the only thing you can do fora 
cold is to let it run its course.” 

“T would n’t mind the wet, if only one did n't 
get splashed so.” 

Life is more spacious than a book of three 
hundred pages, and allows a padding that is 
denied to the novelist. ... There are eyes 
which decline to wear glasses that increase 
the size of the object looked at; others gaze 
at everything through convex spectacles. 
Also, there are folk of dull comprehension. 
To impress these the useful trick of aggrava- 
tion has to be acquired, else they would re- 
main dull throughout their lives, becoming 
duller with the years. The dramatist, tor in- 
stance, knowing that they will be at the theatre 
when his play is produced (even a first-night 
audience is not so clever as it looks), has to 
arrange that nothing shall miss them, and he 
acc rdingly multiplies everything. The suc- 
cessful dramatist is the one who knows his ten 
times, as schoolboys say. Desiring to inti- 
mate that the people in his play are in the 
leisured set, and anxious to get this fact into 
the heads in question, he gives to all the per- 
sons of the drama a title, excepting only the 
postman and the lady’s maid. He desires to 
say that the deserving young couple have a 
competence left to them by an opportune aunt, 
and, with the spectre of dull comprehensions 
before him, he has to make the sum £12,000 a 
year. He is so fearful that the imperfect man 
in the play may not be looked upon as imper- 
fect, that he makes him capable of commit- 
ting any crime, from cigarette smoking to the 
keeping of an illicit still. He calls this 
“knocking the small boy at the back of the 
gallery,’ but this is a euphemism — what he 
means is the dull head in the front row of 
stalls. 

To the deaf mind it is necessary to shout, 
and the drawback of being in the company of 
the deaf mind frequently is that one gets into 
the habit of shouting at everybody. Where- 
fore, one should beware, and keep one’s 
powers under control, abating a certain per- 


centage the moment incredulity peeps out of 
the eye of the listener. ‘I’ve been to the 
opening of Parliament,” said the young 
“huadreds and hundreds of times. 


+] 


Well” — hedging — “twice, at any rate! ”— 
W. Pett Ridge, in the Queen. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of ‘toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. 


woman, 





Reacers 


who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention T'Hae Waiter when they write. } 


Tue Business Woman 1N Fiction. ‘‘ The Point of 
View ”’ Scribner's (28 c.) for April. 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With portrait. 
Delineator (18 c.) for April. 

Sirk Leste STEPHEN. 
March, 


THE 


Richard Le 
Gallienne. 
James Sully. Atlantic (38c ) for 
THE VICTORIAN Epocn. 
A tlantic (38 c.) for March. 

Scort’s Porrry AGAIN. 
for March. 

A BunpbLe or O_p Lerrers 


CLOSE OF Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 
Goldwin Smith. A ¢/antic (38 c.) 
(THe LeLtanp Paperrs). 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for March. 

Milton Harlow Northrup. Li/fincott’s 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
Sipney LANIER. 
(28 c.) for March. 
How a Bic 
torial Department. 
March. 
GERHART HAUPTMANN: 
Henderson, Ph. D. 


Newsparer Is Conpucrep. 1I.— The Edi- 
Augustus Lerrok. Pearson's (13 ¢.) for 


Sociat IDEALIST. Archibald 
28 c.) for March. 

THE Emerson. Hermione.— III. 
Malloy. Avena (28 c.) for March. 

CHARLES AND Mary Lamps. A few unpublished letters. 
W. Carew Hazlitt. H/arfer’s Magazine (38 c.) for March. 


THe Creations or Genius. Editor’s Study, Harfer’s 


Arena ( 
PorEMS OF 


Charles 


Magazine (38 c.) for March. 


How tHE Russtan Censor Works. Illustrated from fac- 


similes. Frederick Dolman. Strand Magazine (13 ¢.) for 
March. 

BenxjAMiIn Disraewi’s Novets. Lewis Melville. Re- 
printed from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) 
for March. 

THe Sonnets oF SHAKESPEARE. William Archer. Re. 
printed from the S/feaker in the Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 

Or Stryie. C. F. Keary. Reprinted from the /ndepen- 
dent Review in the -clectic ( 28 c.) for March. 

MAETERLINCK AS A REFORMER OF THE DRAMA, 


Soissons. 


S. C. de 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
/clectic (28 c.) for March. 

EpGark ALLAN Por. E. E. Hale, Jr. 
March. 

RELIGION IN THE NoveEL. 
sine ( 28 c.) for March. 

HENRY WATTERSON : 
NALISTS. 
tor March. 


Reader ( 28 c.) for 
Hall Caine. Booklovers Maga- 


Tue Last or THE PERSONAL JourR- 
Joseph M. Rogers. Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) 
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Henry James as A Lecturer. Wilmer Cave France. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Lireraturts—A Mopern 
Bookman (28 c.) for March. 

THe Perroprcats Reap 
World's Work ( 28 c.) for March. 

Correct SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
and Women (13 c-) for March. 

Brocrapxy. William Roscoe Thayer. 
Review (53 c-) for February. 

ConFresstons OF A YELLOW JOURNALIST. 
{13.c. each) for February 25 (The Birth of the Modern 
Newspaper ) ; March 4 ( Manufacturing the News); March 11 
( The Ruin of Reputations ). 

Tue SoNNETS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


DIskASE. Albert Schinz. 


1x A Country ComMMUNITY. 


Grace Strong. Men 


North American 


Public Opinion 


William Archer. Re- 


printed from the Speaker in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
February 4. 

Roper 
Griffin. 
Living Age 

Tue Cui_p BaRRIE. 
Saturday Review in the Living Age ( 

Tur Portic QuALITY IN LIBERALISM. 
Reprinted from the /ndefendent Review in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for March 11. 

Tue Recent Success OF WomMAN WRITERS 
Bridges. Collier's (13 c.) for February 25 

REMINGTON — THE MAN AND His Work. 
Charles Belmont Davis. Codlier’s (13 c.) for March 18, 

FREDERIC REMINGTON — ScuLPTor. _ Illustrated 
Collier's (13 ¢.) for March 18. 

CERTAIN CELEBRITIES 


BROWNING AND ALFRED Donnetr. W. Hall 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
(18 c.) for February 18 

Max Beerbohm. 
18 c.) for February 25. 
G. K. Chesterton, 


Reprinted from the 


Robert 
With portrait. 


James 
Barnes. 
INTERVIEWED AND INTERVIEWER. 


Gertrude Lynch. Saturday 


AS THE REPORTER SEES THEM. 
Evening Post (8 c.) for March 18. 
A Prince oF INTERVIEWERS ( Boswell). 


Dial (13 ¢.) for March 1. 


Percy F. Bick- 


nell. 


NOTES. 


—-- . 


NEWS AND 


Henry James is still in America, and he has 
decided not toreturn to England until August. 


John Burroughs is making a vacation visit 


to Bermuda. 


Miss Mary Johnston has been spending the 
winter in the far South, and is now at Nassau. 


Dr. Edward W. Emerson, son of 
Waldo Emerson, has been spending the winter 
in southern France, where he went last autumn 
after he finished editing the new centenary 
edition of his father’s works. He will proba- 
bly take a journey through Greece before his 
return to Cambridge. 


Ralph 


Harris Dickson, whose new novel, “ The 
Ravenels,” will soon be published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, has just been made a 
judge of the municipal court, recently created 
in Vicksburg. 


Rev. Dr. John Watson (“Ian Maclaren” ) 
has resigned the pastorate of the Sefton-park 
Presbyterian church in Liverpool, on account 
of ill-health. 

E J. Dillon, an English journalist, has 
written a detailed life of Maxim Gorky, which 
McClure, Phillips, & Co., will publish. 

William Aspenwall Bradley’s biography vf 
William Cullen Bryant, published by the Mac- 
millans, besides dealing with the poet and man 
of letters, upon Bryant's varied 
activities in the world of affairs, and also 
shows the man and the well-loved citizen. 


touches 


Each volume of the new Biographical Edi- 
tion of Stevenson’s works, announced by the 
Scribners, will have a preface by Mrs. Steven- 
son, giving an interesting and intimate account 
of the circumstances under which the book. 
was written, with digressions and anecdotes 
that make these papers a new light on Steven- 
son’s life. 

The Lippincotts are to publish a French 
Men of Letters Series, of which the first vol- 
ume, * Montaigne,” by Professor Edward 
Dowden, is to be issued immediately. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born at 
Odense, Denmark, April 2, #805, and the 
Danish people are preparing to celebrate his 
centenary with much pomp and ceremony. A 
tablet already marks the home of his childhood. 

Persons having material — especially unpub- 
lished manuscripts or letters — likely to be of 
service in the preparation of a biography of 
the late Edward Rowland Sill, are requested 
with W. B. Parker, 30 
Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


to communicate 


The editor of the New York Times Book 
Review is compiling a list of the literary so- 
cieties, associations, and clubs in the United 
States, and desires the name and address of 
the secretary of every such association, v ith 
the name of the society thus represented. 

The International Peace Bureau, of Berne, 
Switzerland, announces a prize of 1,000 francs 
for the best written article on “The Origin, 
Theory, and Extent of the Peace Idea.” The 
article may be written in German, French, or 
English, and must be delivered to the bureau 
before January 1, 1906. 
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Prizes of $100, $75, and $50 are offered by 
Hon. John M. Barrett to students of Ameri- 
can universities for essays on the subject, 
“ The Relations of the United States with the 
Latin-American Republics.” The essays 
must be in the hands of the committee of 
judges, consisting of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia, President John 
H. Finley of the College of the City of New 
York, and Albert Shaw of the Review of Re- 
views, by May 1, 1905 

A prize of $1oo is offered by I. N. Fleisch- 
ner, chairman of the press and publicity com- 
mittee of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, for 
the best ballad written on the subject of the 
“ Trail.” The subject may be treated either 
in its historical aspect, as relating to the old 
Lewis and Clark trail, which the hardy ex- 
plorers followed on their trip to the Pacific, or 
the *“ Trail” of tg905-—the Midway of the 
Portland exposition. The contest will close 
May 1. 

Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, president of the 
Pittsburg Peace Society, offers a prize of 
$1,000 for the best novel on “ Universal Peace.” 

The Association for Maintaining the Ameri- 
can Women’s Table at the Zoological Station 
at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Re- 
search by Women again offers a prize of $1,000 
for the best thesis written by a woman, on a 
scientific subject, embodying new observations 
and new conclusions based on an independent 
laboratory research in biological, chemical, or 
physical science. Thetheses offered in competi- 
tion must be in the hands of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, before December 31, 1906. 
Each thesis must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, inclosing the author’s name and ad- 
dress, and superscribed with a title corres- 
ponding to the one borne by the manuscript. 


The McClure Syndicate is going to publish 
a weekly magazine, to be called the American 
Home. 


The Review of Reviews announces its pur- 
pose to issue May I the first edition of the 
Country Calendgr, a monthly magazine very 
much on the order of Country Life in 
America. 


Ex Governor Robert L. Taylor, of Tennes- 
see, has determined to establish a Southern 
magazine to be published at Nashville, and to 
that end he will shortly move his residence to 
that city. The new magazine will make its 
appearance some time in the spring, and will 
have sufficient financial backing to test fairly 
the possibility of a purely representative 


‘ Southern publication. 


Gunter’s Magazine is a new monthly publi- 
cation issued by the Home Publishing Com- 
pany, 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 

The Pandex of the Press is a new magazine, 
published by the Calkins Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, of San Francisco, and edited by Arthur 
I. Street. The plan of the publication is to 
do for the daily newspapers what the Review 
of Reviews does for the monthly periodicals. 

To-morrow is the title of a new magazine 
published at 1926 Indiana avenue, Chicago. 
It is edited by Oscar L. Triggs, and treats of 
social, industrial, and intellectual progress. 


Miss Katherine E. Conway has succeeded 
James Jeffrey Roche as editor of the Bos- 
ton Pilot. Mr. Roche has taken up his 
duties as United States Consul at Genoa. 
The Pilot has been bought by Patrick M. 
Donahoe, a son of its founder. 

The Week's Progress, formerly the Great 
Round World, has definitely assumed the 
title of the Search Light. 


The Londen Academy, which in tgot ab- 
sorbed Literature, has been bought by Sir 
George Newnes, publisher of the Strand 
Magazine, Tidbits, and other periodicals. 


The London Literary World, which has 
been published as a weekly for thirty-five 
years, is now published as a monthly illus- 
trated review of general literature. 


Murray S. Schloss and Mrs. Warren 
Springer have bought ‘ayside Tales of 
Chicago. Miss Gertrude Murdock will con- 
tinue to edit the magazine. 


The disappearance of the Literary World, 
which has been swallowed by the Cr7¢zc, and 
of the Zam, which has become a book circu- 
lar, now called the Book Buyer, are serious 
literary losses. 
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Puck has been sold to Samuel J. Murray, of 
Cincinnati, who has been a stockholder for 
some time and who is now the sole 
The change will make no difference in the 
It will continue to be 


owner. 


paper's minagement. 
printed and published in New York. 


Frank Foxcroft, who has been editing the 
Living Age since 1896, has bought the 
property, and the Living Age Company has 
been incorporated under Massachusetts laws 
to publish the magazine, with editorial and 
business office at No. 6 Beacon street, Boston. 

The Collector and Art Critic, “a journal 
devoted to the arts and crafts, bibliography, 
etc.,”” after four years’ suspension, has been 
started again, under the editorship of David 
C. Preyer, 489 Fifth avenue, New York. It 
will be issued semi-monthly. 

William Abbatt, the publisher who has un- 
dertaken to re-establish the Magazine of 
American History, has already secured a long 
list of well-known writers on American his- 
tory as contributors. Among them are former 
Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, Warren Upham, Dr. S. A. 
Green, W. G. Stanard, and William L. Stone. 

The New England Magazine wishes to 
correct the apparent misapprehension that 
only stories of New England rural life are 
desired for its pages. It wants good stories 
of every variety —and the scene may be laid 
in China, Africa, or the antipodes. 

W. D. Moffat, lately business manager of 
Scribner's Magazine, and Robert S. Yard, 
formerly editor of the Lamp, have formed a 
new publishing firm in New York, under the 
name of Moffat, Yard & Company. They 
have also acquired an interest in Zown and 
Country. 

The Pudlisher’s Weekly (New York) for 
March 11 prints in full the new amendment to 
the copyright law relating to translations. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Company have just 
issued a fifth edition of Oscar Fay Adams's 
“ Dictionary of American Authors.” It is re- 
vised to 1905 and contains the names of 
nearly 10,000 persons recognized as contribu- 
tors to American literature — 1,320 more than 
the fourth edition. 


WRITER. 





The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of * How to Write: a Handbook 
Based on the English Bible,” by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, assistant professor of rhetoric 
at Yale University. 

The Macmillan Company issues a little 
pamphlet called *“ Notes for the Guidance of 
Authors,” which is intended primarily for 
writers publishing, or intending to publish 
with them, but which will be useful for other 
novitiates as well. It contains good advice 
about the preparation of manuscripts, correct- 
ing of proof, etc.; and the preface gives a 
brief history of the firm. 

Andrew Lang says that the worst of know- 
ing history is that it spoils you for historical 
novels, as when you are aware, for example, 
that the Duke of Hamilton in “Esmond” 
could not be affianced to Beatrix, because the 
duke was a married man at the moment. 

An item in an English autograph letter sale 
is an epistle from Browning referring to a 
man who wishes to publish a volume of verse. 
The poet’s comment is: “It sounds strange 
and almost sad to me that I should be 
imagined of authority in this kind, I who for 
years could not get a line printed except at 
my own expense, and I began half a century 
ago or more.” 

The Burr-Mclntosh Monthly ( New York ), 
the most attractive picture magazine pub- 
lished, offers each month seven prizes for the 
best out door photographs made by amateurs. 
If photographs not prize-winners are used by 
the editor they will be paid for at regular rates. 

Five concerns affiliated with the Tabard Inn 
Library and allied to the general system 
known as the Booklovers Library, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, are insolvent, and 
have been put into the hands of receivers. 
They include the Tabard Inn Press, 
Philadelphia Bookstore Company and 
Tabard Inn shops and studios. 

William Cowper Prime, LL. D., died in 
New York February 13, aged seventy-nine. 

General Lew Wallace died at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., February 15, aged seventy-eight. 

Guy Newell Boothby died in London Feb- 
ruary 27, aged thirty-seven. 
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